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TO 

ALL  THOSE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
WHO  COUNTING  EXERCISE  OF  THEIR  RIGHT 
TO  WORSHIP  GOD 
OBEDIENT  TO  THE  HEAVENLY  VISION 
A  CHIEF  JOY  AND  DUTY  OF  THEIR  LIVES 
SHALL  HAVE  BY  THEIR  PRESENCE  DONE  HONOUR 
TO  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 
ESTABLISHED  FOR  THAT  END  IN  PEMBROKE 
ITS  ANNALS  ARE  INSCRIBED 
ON  THIS  THE  TWO  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITS  FOUNDATION 
JUNE  THE  EIGHTH 
1908 


Not  always  on  the  mount  may  we 
Rapt  in  the  heavenly  vision  be: 
The  shores  of  thought  and  feeling  know 
The  spirit's  tidal  ebb  and  flow, 

"Lord,  it  is  good  abiding  here" 
We  cry.  the  heavenly  presence  near; 
The  vision  vanishes — our  eyes 
Are  lifted  into  vacant  shies. 

Yet  hath  one  such  exalted  hour 
Upon  the  soul  redeeming  power, 
And  in  its  strength,  through  after  days, 
We  travel  our  appointed  ways 

Till  all  the  lowly  vale  groivs  bright. 
Transfigured  in  remembered  light, 
And,  in  untiring  souls  we  bear 
The  freshness  of  the  upper  air. 

The  mount  for  vision:  but  below 
The  paths  of  daily  duty  go, 
And  nobler  life  therein  shall  own 
The  pattern  on  the  mountain  shown. 


The  Fir£  Church  in  Pembroke 


1708  -  1908 


A  bleak  and  arid  moorland,  barren  save  for  the 
brown  poverty-grass  and  a  growth  of  hardy  savins 
deriving  meagre  support  from  the  poor  soil  and 
stormbeaten  air — until  the  year  1700  such  was  the  site 
now  known  as  Pembroke  Cenfre.  Commanding  a  wide 
view  of  fertile  slopes  and  pleasant  valleys  where  small 
homesteads  were  already  beginning,  it  rose  above  these 
itself  ud cultivated  and  unbroken  by  the  settler's  plough. 
Its  southern  extremity  was  the  property  of  Abraham 
Pearce,  Junior,  on  the  north  Isaac  Barker  held  a  large 
estate,  and  the  central  summit  with  its  approaches  re- 
mained still  a  part  of  the  common  or  undivided  lands 
of  Duxbury. 

Not  many  years  after  1700  the  village  of  Mattakeesett 
had  grown  large  enough  to  become  a  parish  by  itself. 
The  hardships  of  a  weekly  journey  through  the  woods 
to  Duxbury  meeting  house  were  great,  and  it  was 
thought  best  in  some  degree  to  separate  from  the  pa- 
rent church.  In  1708  a  small  building  was  constructed 
— we  are  told — near  Sabbaday  Orchard,  home  of  Hug- 
uenot legend :  it  was  raised  on  June  8,  and  within  its 
walls  thenceforth  the  little  company  met  for  weekly  ser- 
vice.    Apparently  this  building  was  moved  before  1712 


to  the  site  of  the  present  church,  for  on  the  earliest 
records  we  find  evidence  that  its  location  was  there.  Of 
so  much  only  can  we  be  certain,  that  before  1712  there 
was  a  building  near  the  present  site  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tipper  Duxbury  as  a  Meeting  House. 

Pembroke  became  a  township  early  in  1712,  and  on 
the  twenty-second  of  October  in  that  year  the  First 
Church  was  formally  organized.  The  new  parish,  rul- 
ers of  the  area  now  Pembroke  and  Hanson  excepting 
Scituate  Twomile,  the  Marches,  next  Abington,  Halifax 
and  Bridgewater,  and  the  Elijah  Cushing  estate  in  the 
Gore,  then  part  of  Scituate,  looked  about  them  for  a 
minister  to  settle  over  their  rude  meeting  house  and 
scanty  congregation.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  Rever- 
end Daniel  Lewis  of  Hingham,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  a  typical  old  style  min- 
ister. Mr.  Lewis  was  ordained  3  December  1712. 
The  town  granted  him  a  homestead  just  north 
of  the  church  near  the  site  of  the  present  sheds,  and 
here  he  lived  throughout  his  long  ministry  of  over  forty 
years.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hawke,  a  native  of 
Hingham  and  aunt  of  Governor  John  Hancock  the 
noted  patriot :  they  had  several  children,  of  whom  Eliza- 
beth married  the  Reverend  John  Howland  of  Plympton 
and  Daniel,  Esquire,  was  a  magistrate  in  colonial  days. 

Under  Mr.  Lewis'  ministry  the  parish  prospered :  the 
church  was  enlarged  in  1717  to  accommodate  the  In- 
dians and  new  pews  were  constantly  Building.  Eleven 
years  after  his  ordination  the  society  voted  to  build  a 
new  Meeting  House,  but  for  some  reason  plans  and  pro- 
posals were  first  entertained  in  1726.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December  the  Town  chose  a  committee  of  four 
to  let  out  the  building  of  a  meeting  house  which  should 
be  forty  by  fifty  and  twenty-two  foot  stud ;  the  contract 


was  given  to  Isaac  Thomas,  who  for  £600  undertook  to 
perform  the  work  faithfully  according  to  specifications 
and  "eullor  the  square  part  of  the  Belfry  and  Cannopy 
with  Spanish  Brown  and  Oyl."  "Next  year  the  struct- 
ure was  ready  for  occupation,  and  the  old  church  was 
sold  for  what  it  would  fetch;  the  frame  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  good  preservation  on  the  homestead  of  Henry 
Bosworth  in  Pembroke  Centre.  To  quote  an  affida- 
vit of  Daniel  Lewis  made  in  1737,  "Pembroke  Meeting 
House  was  raised  21-22  June  1727/'  Unfortunately 
the  good  minister  omits  details,  and  accordingly  has 
failed  to  specify  for  our  benefit  the  quantity  of  rum 
provided  for  that  operation,  which  in  conformity  with 
the  usage  of  those  days  was  doubtless  large. 

A  greater  misfortune  is  the  mutilation  of  a  page  in 
the  earliest  town  book  containing  records  of  a  meeting 
held  ten  days  before  the  raising  to  decide  the  location 
of  the  new  structure.  The  site  actually  chosen  was 
identical  with  or  very  near  the  former  site.  This  was 
in  a  central  position  on  the  Common,  and  already  sur- 
rounded by  associations  always  dear  and  beginning  to 
be  time  honored.  As  early  as  1715,  and  no  doubt  for 
some  years  before  that,  the  present  cemetery  had  been 
used  as  a  burying  ground  by  the  villagers.  Here  on 
the  south  lay  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  the  parsonage 
on  the  north  already  had  a  history,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  was  the  wooden  Pound  to  which  came 
every  owner  of  stray  swine,  sheep,  horses  or  cattle  to 
buy  at  a  price  their  liberty,  and  the  highways  leading 
thither  had  been  laid  out  with  considerable  care  and 
expense.  The  approach  on  the  north  was  a  lane  com- 
ing from  the  home  of  the  Honourable  Isaac  Little,  on 
the  east  a  highway  led  toward  the  houses  of  Abraham 
Pearce  and  Elisha  Bisbee,  Esquire,  and  the  Barker  es- 


tates,  southward  ran  the  road  past  Thomas  Burton's  to 
Indian  Bridge  between  Monument  and  Furnace  ponds ; 
going  west  you  came  to  the  homestead  of  James  Bon- 
ney  and  farther  on  through  the  woods  to  the  Thomas 
manor  in  Hanson,  then  an  outlying  district  of  STamas- 
sakeesett. 

The  new  building  little  resembled  a  modern  church, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  records  and  a  picture  preserv- 
ed in  the  Smith  Memorial.  It  was  a  roomy  two-story 
hall  surmounted  by  a  low  belfry  or  canopy.  There 
were  thirteen  windows  in  front  and  ten  on  either  end; 
the  front  door  facing  the  south  was  double,  as  were  also 
those  on  the  east  and  west  ends.  Of  course  no  chim- 
ney was  needed,  for  all  heat  received  by  the  long-suf- 
fering congregation  came  from  hot  bricks,  footstoves, 
and  the  fires  of  their  enthusiasm.  The  pews  were  high, 
square,  uncomfortable  enclosures  with  doors,  a  cushion- 
less  bench  on  two  sides  and  a  high  railing  around  the 
top  of  each.  A  gallery  ran  along  three  sides  of  the 
church — here  the  unhappy  Indians  were  posted — reach- 
ed by  stairs  on  either  side  of  the  front  door,  the  flight 
in  the  east  corner  being  known  as  "ye  Women's  Stares" 
and  that  in  the  west  as  "ye  Men's  Stares."  The  sides 
of  the' house  were  occupied  by  a  single  tier  of  pews  ; 
next  within  these  a  narrow  aisle  went  round,  enclosing 
and  giving  access  to  the  spacious  centre  pews  occupied 
by  the  squires  and  gentry  of  the  town  ;  through  these 
from  the  front  door  stretched  a  broad  aisle  to  the  foot 
of  the  pulpit  stairs.  This  old  time  mercy  seat  was  lo- 
cated at  the  back  of  the  church,  a  lofty  antique  structure 
which  by  raising  the  minister  above  his  flock 

"Aloft  in  awful  state" 
gave    added    dignity    to    his    presence,    and  with 
its     huge     sounding-board     increased     the  volume 


of  his  voice  tenfold.  To  this  place  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  winter  and  summer,  year  in  and 
year  out,  came  the  faithful  band  to  twist  their  aching 
toes  in  decorous  silence  during  the  lengthy  prayer  and 
still  longer  sermon,  till  the  endurance  of  minister  and 
people  gave  out.  There  was  no  instrumental  music, 
and  the  little  vocal  music  they  had  consisted  of  Puritan 
psalm  tunes  made  yet  more  dreary  by  the  practice,  then 
universal,  of  "deaconing"  hymns.  No  wonder  the  ehih 
dren  took  cold  and  sickened  and  died  of  consumption 
and  like  diseases  ;  no  wonder  the  youngsters  grew  rest- 
less and  tithingmen  were  told  off  to  see  that  the  boys 
— poor  fellows — be  still  and  regular  in  time  of  Divine 
exercises. 

The  space  for  pews  was  sold  by  public  auction  at 
from  £10  to  £25  a  pew:  these  were  then  built  by  their 
owners  and  amounted  to  over  thirty  in  number,  not 
counting  the  space  reserved  for  Indians.  The  list  of 
proprietors  includes  the  following  names:  Henry  Jos- 
selyn,  Jonathan  Crooker,  Aaron  Soule,  Joseph  Stock- 
bridge,  Isaac  Wadsworth,  Isaac  Taylor,  John  and  Icha- 
bod  and  Elisha  Bonney,  Thomas  and  Francis  and  Eben- 
ezer  Barker,  heirs  of  Isaac  Thomas,  Isaac  Little,  Ne" 
hemiah  Cushing,  Barnabas  Perry,  John  Foord,  John 
Keen,  Josiah  Hatch,  Abraham  Pearce,  Israel  Turner, 
Joseph  Chandler,  Isaac  Tubbs,  Elijah  Cushing,  Josiah 
Bishop,  Elisha  Bisbee,  Ephraim  Nichols,  J acob  Mitchell, 
Daniel  Lewis,  Josiah  and  Benjamin  Keen,  Joseph  Ford 
and  Samuel  Jacob.  From  every  village  and  outlying 
farmstead  they  came  with  unfailing  constancy  to  hear 
a  gospel  which  told  more  of  the  torments  of  Hell  than 
the  delights  of  Heaven,  and  sought  to  terrify  rather 
than  to  charm;  a  message  harsh  but  well  pleasing  to 
these  stern  warriors  against  heathendom  and  the  wilder- 


ness,  and  one  most  apt  to  trail}  up  children  who  should 
raise  England's  banner  above  the  turrets  of  Quebec  and 
stain  with  free  blood  the  bleak  plain  and  snowy  hill- 
sides of  ever-hallowed  Valley  Forge. 

The  Heverend  Daniel  Lewis  was  at  first  little  inclin- 
ed to  soften  the  hard  dogmas  of  salvation  for  the  elect 
and  eternal  damnation  for  the  many.  Trained  in  a 
strict  though  for  those  days  liberal  school  of  theology,  he 
showed  himself  in  the  pulpit  a  stanch  disciple  of  Calvin. 
His  sermons,  however,  were  little  at  variance  with  the 
taste  of  his  hearers  and  in  private  life  he  was  reputed 
a  man  of  cheerful  temperament,  fond  of  joking  his  peo- 
ple and  highly  esteemed  by  them  as  a  neighbour  and  as 
a  minister.  He  became  known  to  fame  through  his  love 
for  horses,  and  richly  enjoyed  passing  a  parishioner  on 
the  road.  His  salary  varied  considerably  with  the  need 
and  abundance  of  his  parish :  in  1719  he  was  settled  here 
for  life  at  £80  annually.  In  1733  the  Town  voted  to 
make  his  salary  £150  "for  one  year  and  no  more."  No 
serious  trouble  occurred  during  his  ministry,  which 
ended  only  with  his  death,  having  covered  the  nowadays 
unparalleled  period  of  over  forty  years.  He  died  29 
June  1753,  having  survived  by  eighteen  days  only  his 
"virtuous  consort,"  Elizabeth,  and  his  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  from  the  text  "Daniel,  a  man  greatly  be- 
loved." 

Late  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Lewis  occurred  the  separ- 
ation of  the  West  Parish.  This  region,  first  colonized 
by  Isaac  and  Nathaniel  Thomas,  and  later  by  Elijah 
Cushing,  had  become  an  important  district ;  its  centre 
was  some  miles  distant  from  either  Pembroke  or  Bridge- 
water  Meeting  House,  and  the  village  was  amply  able  to 
support  a  minister  of  its  own.  About  1745  the  ques- 
tion of  separation  was  agitated,  at  first  with  little  sue- 


cess :  the  parent  church  was  reluctant  to  lose  some  of 
her  strongest  supporters,  and  it  was  rightly  felt  that 
such  a  division  would  intensify  disagreements  between 
the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  town.  At 
length  a  decision  was  taken,  and  a  Meeting  House  erect- 
ed on  the  northern  extremity  of  Bonney  Hill:  on  19 
May  1746  the  Town  declared  the  bound  between  the 
two  precincts  to  be  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  a 
line  connecting  their  respective  meeting  houses  at  a 
point  eighty  rods  west  of  the  centre  of  said  line  measured 
by  the  road.  Apparently  this  pretty  problem  in  men- 
suration proved  too  much  for  the  Town  surveyor,  for  in 
July  following  the  bound  was  changed  to  be  a  south 
line,  beginning  four  rods  down  stream  below  the  new 
Forge  so  called,  and  thence  extending  southerly  to 
Halifax  Tine.  Still  another  bound  is  appointed  by  the 
act  of  incorporation,  passed  6  August  1746. 

The  first  minister  of  the  new  parish  was  the  Rever- 
end  Gad  Hitchcock  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who  proved 
himself  a  strong  spiritual  and  political  leader  for  this 
part  of  Pembroke.  The  boldness  of  his  great  Election 
Sermon  delivered  in  presence  of  Governor  Gage  and 
his  distinguished  services  in  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  are  matters  of  history.  Although  his  bio- 
graphy rightfully  belongs  to  the  annals  of  the  West  Pa- 
rish, I  venture  to  introduce  here  an  anecdote  which  the 
Doctor  himself  used  to  tell  with  keen  appreciation.  It 
chanced  that  he  was  one  day  returning  from  Boston  by 
stage  coach  with  a  solitary  companion.  Rendered  des- 
perate by  the  Doctor's  silent  meditafion  during  much  of 
the  journey,  the  other  addressed  him:  "I'm  so-anft- 
so,  now  who  are  you?"  "Why,  sir,  I  am  Gad  Hitch- 
cock of  Tunk."  "Wal,  I  snum,  that's  the  three  home- 
liest names  T  ever  did  hear,  and  now  I  think  on  't,  you're 


as  homely  as  any !"  But  if  the  good  Doctor's  name 
was  unmusical,  he  soon  made  it  a  watchword  with  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  justice  throughout  the  Old  Col- 
ony and  large  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Pembroke  church  in  1750  had  seen  about  a  century 
and  a  half  of  existence.  Starting  with  Ihe  little  com- 
pany of  Separatists  at  Scroob}^  it  passed  over  to  Leyden 
in  1607,  and  ten  years  later  made  a  still  longer  pil- 
grimage to  Plymouth  in  1620.  Before  1630  the  set- 
tlement at  Duxbury  had  been  made  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  branch  of  the  Pilgrim  church  established  there. 
Prom  this  body  the  church  in  Pembroke  had  broken  off 
in  1712,  and  was  flourishing  after  forty  years  of  separate 
existence.  It  now  entered  upon  its  most  prosperous 
period  under  the  ministry  of  a  man  remarkable  alike 
for  learning  and  sound  common-sense.  In  1754  the 
Beverend  Thomas  Smith  was  ordained  as  Mr.  Lewis" 
successor. 

Thomas  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  had 
preached  at  Yarmouth  for  a  space  of  twenty-five  years ; 
his  religious  views  were  now  so  advanced  and  liberalized 
that  he  could  not  honestly  remain  in  his  former  parish, 
but  was  an  acceptable  relief  to  Pembroke  from  the 
stricter  Calvinism  of  Mr.  Lewis.  He  removed  at  once 
from  Yarmouth  to  Pembroke  with  his  family,  built  the 
low  gambrel  roof  house  which  stood  until  a  few  years 
ago  nearly  opposite  the  Judge  Whitman  place,  and  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Pembroke.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  great  attainments,  and  a  minister  who 
commanded  the  love  and  respect  of  his  people.  Many 
are  the  stories  told  of  his  kindly  nature  and  quick  ap- 
preciation of  wit. 

Once  he  took  tea  at  the  house  of  a  notable  cook,  and 
of   course  the  best  was   set  before  the  minister;  the 


hostess  expecting  a  compliment  chose  to  depreciate  her 
food  and  said  "Mr.  Smith,  let  me  give  yon  some  very 
poor  apple  pie."  "No,  madam,  I  thank  yon/'  said 
he,  "but  I  never  eat  poor  pie/'  and  much  mortified, 
she  could  not  persuade  him  to  touch  it.  His  criticism 
upon  a  sermon  read  to  him  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Whit- 
man, which  began  with  a  long  preamble,  was  "Very 
good,  but  your  porch  is  larger  than  your  house/'  It 
was  said  of  him  while  preaching  at  Yarmouth  that  he 
could  preach  a  sermon  an  hour  long  in  twenty  minutes. 
He  was  a  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and  very  absent- 
minded — so  much  so  that  once  returning  from  some 
meeting  at  Hingham,  he  drove  home  the  wrong  horse 
and  failed  to  discover  his  mistake  till  next  day,  when 
the  owner  came  for  it.  When  the  minister  came  to 
call  at  his  son's  house  the  children  were  ranged  around 
the  room  in  the  most  solemn  manner  and  not  allowed  to 
speak,  for  although  their  Grandpa,  he  was  still  the  Min- 
ister, and  none  must  be  too  familiar ;  yet  he  always  had 
a  smile  and  kind  word  for  all.  He  said  to  his  children: 
"I  am  content  to  bear  noise  and  headache  at  any  time 
to  gratify  you,  and  shall  think  myself  happy,  if  none  of 
you  do  anything  to  make  my  heart  ache."  It  is  re- 
lated of  Mr.  Smith  that  he  had  a  dog  who  always  ac- 
companied him  to  church  and  behaved  as  a  pious  dog 
should,  except  on  the  day  the  singing  quarrel  was  at  its 
height,  when  he  barked  furiously. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Smith  was  shown  conclusively 
in  the  numbers  and  devotion  of  his  congregations.  Old 
residents  have  told  us  strange  tales  of  days  when  the 
only  seats  to  be  had  in  the  Meeting  House  were  on  the 
gallery  stairs.  The  long  needed  addition  came  in 
1763.  As  early  as  1741  the  Town  had  very  wisely  re- 
fused to  let  John  Keen  Junior  "cut  a  door  out  of  his 


pew  through  the  Meeting  House."  They  now  insured 
a  symmetrical  exterior  by  providing  plenty  of  room 
within  for  passageways  as  well  as  for  pews.  At  a  Pre- 
cinct meeting  held  in  January,  1763,  it  was  voted  "to 
Inlarge  the  Meeting  House  By  Putting  a  Piece  of 
fourteene  feet  in  the  Midle  and  to  New  Cover  the  Same* 
Meaning  the  Whol  House  With  good  Shingle  New  Win- 
dow frames  Sashes  and  Glas  Set  in  Wood  With  Water 
tables  New  front  Doers  and  proper  fruntes  Piece  to 
gether  Withal  Needfull  Eepaiers  as  Well  things  not 
mentioned  as  Mentioned  Provided  it  May  be  Done  Well 
and  Workman  Like.  And  allso  to  Eepare  the  Square 
Part  of  the  Spire  and  make  a  New  Walk  on  Sd  Square 
Said  House  Painted  in  Manner  as  Marshfield  Meeting 
House  the  Spier  Included  and  their  Must  be  a  Proper 
Passage  Way  to  get  into  the  four  Pews  in  the  front  gal- 
ery  the  said  Hons  to  be  Shingled  With  Pine  Shingles 
Without  Sap  or  good  Ceder  Shingle: 

Voted  that  the  undertakers  Shall  not  Sell  Neither  of 
the  Pews  out  of  the  Preceinct  the  undertakers  to  Have 
all  the  old  Stuf  taken  of  of  Sd  House :  Voted  yt  Capt 
Benjamin  Turner  Mr  Aaron  Soul  Mr  John  Turner  Be 
a  Precinct  Commity  to  Agre  With  Sum  Person  or  Per- 
sons to  go  on  With  the  Sd  Meeting  House  agreable  to 
the  Above  Sd  Vote  and  to  See  that  the  Worke  Be  Com- 
pleted Workman  Like." 

It  was  during  Mr.  Smith's  ministry  at  Pembroke  that 
the  famous  singing  quarrel  occurred.  Upon  his  eldest 
son,  Deacon  Josiah,  devolved  the  duty  of  "deaconing" 
the  hymns — a  duty  he  evidently  enjoyed,  for  when  the 
young  people  wished  to  change  the  st}de  of  singing,  he 
refused  to  give  up  his  position.  The  minister  took 
sides  against  his  deacon.  Affairs  at  this  time  became 
very  seditious,  and  civil  war  seemed  imminent.  Rev. 


Thomas  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
climax  came  on  Sunday,  when  the  new  choir  stationed 
itself  in  a  pew  below,  the  old  choir  occupying  the  gal- 
lery. The  minister  gave  out  the  hymn,  the  new  choir 
began  one  tune,  and  the  old  choir  another,  after  being 
"deaconed"  by  Josiah.  Then  the  minister  arose  and 
said  "Josiah,  sit  down."  Josiah  attempted  to  protest 
by  saying  it  was  a  vote  of  the  parish  for  him  to  read. 
"I  don't  care  if  it  is,"  said  the  parson.  "I  command 
here  myself;  by  and  by  the  clods  in  yonder  church- 
yard will  cover  me,  'then  you  can  do  as  you  please ;  now 
I  command  myself ;  sit  down  !"  That  ended  the  sing- 
ing quarrel. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Smith  was  lengthened  out  to  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty-two,  and  he  continued  to  preach 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  7  July  1788.  During 
the  last  year  he  had  quite  lost  his  sight  and  was  as- 
sisted by  a  colleague,  the  Eeverend  Kilborn  Whitman, 
who  became  his  successor.  Of  nis  large  family  of 
twelve  children  several  remained,  in  Pembroke,  were 
prominent  in  public  life  and  military  affairs,  and  left 
to  their  posterity  a  noble  character  and  a  distinguished 
name.  Their  history  has  been  written  by  Miss  Susan 
A.  Smith,  formerly  of  North  Pembroke,  granddaughter 
of  Thomas  Smith's  sixth  son  Nathaniel. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Smith's  settlement  at  Pembroke  there 
began  the  famous  series  of  events  which  were  to  result 
in  the  independence  of  these  English  provinces.  The 
minister  of  Pembroke  was  a  staunch  patriot  and  up- 
held steadfastly  the  rights  of  the  colonies ;  but  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  he  had  already  reached  the  al- 
lotted three  score  and  ten,  and"  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
enterprise  was  supplied  by  Doctor  Hitchcock,  minister 
of  the  West  Parish.     Between  the  years  1765  and  1775 


there  took  place  in  Pembroke  a  series  of  famous  town 
meetings  held,  as  were  most  others  until  1786,  in  the 
East  Meeting  House.  From  that  year  on  it  is  record- 
ed that  every  third  meeting  was  held  within  the  limits 
of  the  West  Precinct. 

In  the  autumn  of  1765  the  town  was  startled  by  news 
of  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  and  on  Monday  21  October 
1765  a  meeting  was  called  to  take  action.  This  came 
to  no  decision,  but  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
Committee  and  adjourned  until  evening.  Just  after 
nightfall  the  citizens  came  together  in  the  old  Meeting 
House  dimly  lighted  b}^  the  unsteady  flames  of  a  few 
candles,  and  listened  to  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Excitement  was  tense,,  and  feeling  that  a  crisis  was  at 
hand  the  town  adopted  their  resolution  "by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  votes,"  instructing  their  Representative  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavor  "to  postpone  the  Introduction  of 
said  act  untill  the  united  cries  of  the  Whole  Continent 
may  have  reached  the  ears  of  our  most  gracious  King 
and  the  Parliment  of  Grate  Brittain  and  shall  obtain 
from  them  who  wish  neither  the  death  nor  loss  of  their 
colonies,  an  answer  of  Peace." 

Years  passed;  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  a 
series  of  oppressive  measures  followed  in  its  train,  until 
at  last  public  opinion  would  endure  no  more.  In  De- 
cember of  1772,  three  years  before  the  war  broke  out 
and  four  years  before  independence  was  resolved  upon,  a 
great  meeting  of  all  the  townspeople  was  held  in  the 
Meeting  House  and  a  resolution  adopted  whose  every 
clause  bears  witness  to  the  keen  foresight  and  unyield- 
ing patriotism  of  its  authors.  After  an  array  of  Brit- 
ish acts  of  oppression  and  the  rights  thereby  infringed, 
and  a  strong  statement  of  the  relations  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the 


Resolution  closes  as  follows,  more  in  sorrow  than  Tn 
anger :  "Resolved  that  if  the  measures  so  justly  com- 
plained of  by  this  province  are  presisted  in  and  enforced 
by  fleets  and  Armies  they  must — we  think  of  it  with 
pain — they  will  in  a  little  time  issue  in  the  Totall  Dis- 
solution of  the  union  between  mother  country  and  the 
Colonies  to  the  infinight  loss  of  the  Former  and  regret 
of  the  Latter."  These  words  are  reputed  to  be  the 
first  public  manifesto  contemplating  independence  is- 
sued by  an  American  assembly.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  noble  record  of  this  historic  spot  is  marred  by 
a  vote  passed  in  1783  discriminating  against  the  un- 
happy Tories. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Smith  was  Reverend  Kilborn 
later  Judge  Whitman,  ordained  12  December  1787;  he 
continued  to  preach  in  Pembroke  until  12  December 
1796,  and  was  succeeded  in  1798  by  Reverend  James 
Hawley,  who  died  soon  after,  and  whose  gravestone  is 
in  the  cemetery: 

"Here  lies  the  Body  of  Rev.  James  Hawley  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  in  Pembroke  ordained  May 
23d  1798  who  died  at  Barnstable  October  8th 
1800  aged  31  years." 

He  was  followed  in  1801  by  Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  or- 
dained December  the  ninth,  who  continued  as  minister 
through  forty  years,  residing  on  Allen  Farm  not  far 
from  the  church.  The  knoll  whereon  his  house  stands 
was  commonly  called  "Dancing  Hill";  for  there — saTd 
village  tradition — had  been  held  from  time  immemorial 
the  yearly  corndance  and  other  merrymakings  of  the 
Mattakese. 

Soon  after  1800  began  in  Pembroke  ^he  gradual  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State.  The  Town  Record  for 
1809  gives  us,  in  a  code  of  bylaws  for  the  conduct  of 


town  meetings,  an  interesting  picture*  of  the  good  old 
days  when  the  Meeting  House  was  still  the  natural 
headquarters  for  transaction  of  all  public  business: — 
"The  Citizens  shall  be  Seated  except  when  preparing 
and  giving  in  their  Votes :  they  shall  None  of  them 
Sit  on  top  of  the  Benches  or  Pews :  they  may  Stand  or 
Sit  and  do  private  Business  in  the  Wall  Pews  in  the 
front  of  the  Meeting  House  and  the  He  adjoining :  the 
broad  He  and  the  alleys  leading  from  the  Pulpit  to 
either  end  Door  shall  be  Clear  and  occupied  by  the 
Constables  of  the  Town,  and  by  None  Other." 

Such  scenes  were  soon  to  be  no  more.  In  1819  the 
Parish  Committee  was  instructed  to  admonish  the  Se- 
lectmen that  the  Town's  stock  of  powder  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  Meeting  House.  The  reason  for  this 
action  is  not  wholly  clear:  there  can  have  been  but 
little  danger  from  fire,  since  not  until  1823  was  the 
building  provided  with  a  stove  and  pipes.  It  is  prob- 
able that  with  the  growth  of  other  religious  societies 
the  line  between  Parish  and  Town  had  been  yearly  be- 
coming more  sharply  defined.  In  1833  the  Town  paid 
the  Parish  for  the  use  of  the  church  as  a  place  of  public 
meeting.  In  the  spring  of  1834  the  Eubicon  was 
crossed.  As  late  as  1818  the  Parish  tax  EacTbeen  col- 
lected by  the  Town  collector.  Now  the  church  ceased 
to  receive  support  from  public  taxation,  and  had  hence- 
forth to  rely  wholly  on  the  system  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

For  a  time,  thanks  to  the  great  regard  in  which  Mr. 
Allen  was  held,  its  prosperity  suffered  little  from  tlx 
change.  A  farmer  himself,  the  "Old  Man  of  Danc- 
ing Hill"  became  extremely  popular  with  his  farmer 
neighbours,  and  entered  heartily  and  sympathetically  in- 
to their  joys  and  sorrows.      No  man  loved  better  than 


he  those  gleams  of  rustic  wit  that  light  up  a  tedious 
day  of  labour  in  field  or  garden.  His  men  were  serv- 
ed regularly  with  their  customary  eleven  o'clock  and 
four  o^clock,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  One  afternoon 
as  Mr.  Allen  passed  to  Peleg  Cook  a  rather  scant  three 
fingers  of  rum,  "Peleg,"  said  he,  "that  liquor  is  twenty 
years  old."  Peleg  squinted  through  his  glass  against 
the  sunset :  "Parson/'  he  responded,  "'t  is  devilish  small 
of  its  age  V  It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  temperance 
reformer  in  the  village  was  not  its  minister,  but  its 
physician.  Doctor  Anthony  Collamore  of  North  Pem- 
broke, who  stopped  the  practice  of  dramming  on  his 
farm  when  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  injurious 
alike  to  mind  and  body. 

During  Mr.  Allen's  ministry  the  present  meeting 
house  was  built.  In  the  fall  of  1836  the  old  structure 
which  through  its  long  history  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
years  had  heard  the  discourses  of  Lewis  and  witnessed 
grave  deliberation  and  fiery  eloquence  in  Eevolutionary 
days,  was  condemned  and  ordered  to  be  taken  down. 
The  order  was  passed  on  December  nineteenth.  In 
January  following  the  Parish  granted  certain  Proprie- 
tors liberty  to  build  a  new  Meeting  House  with  all  the 
privileges  necessary  for  that  purpose.  In  April  the  old 
house  went  at  auction  for  $155  to  Christopher  Oakman 
of  Marsh  field.  The  present  building  was  erected  upon 
its  site,  and  unlike  its  predecessor  was  surmounted  by 
a  large  square  belfry  to  the  east,  which  rose  high  in  air 
above  the  windy  Eill  of  Pembroke  Centre  commanding 
a  wide  view  of  the  upper  valley  of  North  river  and  the 
stretches  of  evergreen  forest  beyond.  The  interior  has 
been  little  changed:  there  was  a  high  old  style  pulpit  at 
the  back  flanked  "by  pews  on  either  side,  and  a  narrow 
gallery  above  the  entrance  where  were  stationed  the 


choir  and  later  the  organ.  Clock  and  bell  were  install- 
ed in  the  belfry.  The  Clock  was  presented  to  the  Town 
by  Mr.  Allen,  on  condition  that  they  keep  it  in  repair ; 
it  was  the  work  of  Aaron  Willard  of  Boston,  and  having 
survived  the  disaster  of  1893,  still  gives  its  neighbours 
the  standard  time,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of 
its  ancient  caretaker,  Henry  Baker.  The  Bell  was  bad- 
ly cracked  while  ringing  for  a  fire  in  Marshfield  woods 
during  the  summer  of  1839,  and  gave  place  to  another. 
The  old  bell — Mr.  Baker  told  me — rang  just  on  A,  its 
successor  falling  a  little  flat. 

After  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Allen  in  1841,  minister 
followed  minister  in  quick  succession.  Joshua  Chand- 
ler, the  next  pastor,  was  dismissed  in  1844,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  reputation  for  eccentricity  unsurpassed. 
We  hear  of  wonderful  "pulpit  handkerchiefs,"  and  pray- 
ers that  would  have  wearied  a  follower  of  the  Prophet. 
Said  Mr.  Allen  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  or- 
dination:  "We  feel  confident  that  if  in  those  years  a 
man  had  been  settled  who  possessed  decent  pulpit  tal- 
ents, and  whose  deportment  and  conversation  in  social 
life  had  been  tolerable,  he  might  have  remained  in 
office  till  the  weaknesses  of  age  should  have  admonished 
him  of  the  propriety  of  resigning."  That  dismissal, 
however,  cost  the  Parish  some  of  its  most  active  and  in- 
fluential members.  Numbers  continued  to  decrease  and 
subscriptions  to  wane,  until  Mr.  Allen  could  say  with 
sorrow  in  1851 :  "Allow  me  to  hope  that  the  members 
of  this  society  will  brace  themselves  to  the  work  of  its 
support.  Here  where  sweet  counsel  was  taken  with 
your  fathers,  and  where  we  walked  in  company  to  the 
house  of  God  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  let  me  not  be 
afflicted  in  old  age  with  sorrowful  evidence  that  the  al- 
tar of  so  many  prayers,  confessions,  and  praises  is  to 


be  deserted ;  the  place  left  desolate,  where  Lewis  in  un- 
wearied labours  from  a  small  beginning  built  up  a  re- 
spectable church  and  society,  where  the  good  work  was 
continued  by  his  successors  Smith,  Whitman  and  Haw- 
ley,  down  to  the  time  when  the  speaker  engaged  in  the 
responsible  task,  1801." 

Rev.  Preserved  Smith  was  minister  1845 — 1849  and 
Rev.  William  L.  Stearns,  1850-1856.  In  1856  the 
Parish  accepted  from  the  Proprietors  all  their  right, 
title  and  interest  in -the  Meeting  House  and  lot.  Wil- 
liam Bicknell  during  his  pastorate,  1857-1861, took  upon 
himself  the  adornment  of  the  Common,  hitherto  bare 
and  neglected,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  plant- 
ed our  famous  Pine  Trees,  whose  merits  have  lately  come 
into  the  limelight  of  public  discussion.  Rev.  Theophi- 
lus  Pipon  Doggett  was  the  next  minister,  and  continued 
from  1861  till  1874.  He  was  a  scholarly  and  culti- 
vated man,  and  though  his  best  work  had  been  done  be- 
fore he  came  to  this  place,  was  much  liked  as  a  preach- 
er. He  kept  a  private  school  on  the  site  of  the  present 
parsonage,  and  many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  by  his 
pupils. 

During  his  ministry  occurred  the  Organ  Quarrel, 
hardly  less  disastrous  to  the  society  than  its  forerunner 
of  a  century  earlier.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  a  fine 
organ  was  presented  to  the  parish  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Organ  Fund  Society.  It  proved  at  first 
productive  of  more  discord  than  harmony  in  the  meeting 
house.  Several  prominent  parishioners  seceded,  and  for 
this  unpatriotic  act  were  scorecl  by  the  Parish  Commit- 
tee in  their  report  for  1869 : — "We  are  satisfied  to  take 
the  lowest  seat  in  the  synagog  and  labour  there  as  best 
we  can.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  ancient 
citadell,  the  honored  Temple  where  our  Farthers  loved 


to  worship:  for  the  sake  of  the  few  ancient  patriarks 
who  love  to  view  it  from  afar,  and  those  who  enter  its 
portals  for  christian  consolation  and  strength  in  their 
declining  years,  will  we  sustain  it,  for  our  own 
and  the  generations  who  are  to  come  after  us  will  we 
love,  cherish  and  sustain  it." 

Rev.  Jesse  Temple  was  Mr.  Doggett's  successor,  and 
though  intemperance  soon  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  we  must  gratefully  remember  him  and 
Mrs.  Temple  as  the  founders  of  our  Reading  Club  and 
library.  In  1875  the  Parish  admitted  women  to  mem- 
bership. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Mr.  Temple  are  as  follows : 
Rev.  J.  H.  Collins,  1877-1880. 
Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Pratt,  1881-1885. 
Rev.  Henry  Dana  Dix,  1885-1887. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gardner,  1888. 
Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  1888-1889. 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnhill,  1889. 
Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  1890. 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  1890.  , 
Rev.  Mr.  Brunton,  1891-1892. 
Rev.  Stanley  M.  Hunter,  1892-1893. 

,  During  a  heavy  tempest,  8  April  1893?  the  belfry  of 
the  church  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  set  fire  to  the 
wood  work,  dismantled  clock  and  organ,  shook  down  the 
ceiling  ,  and  left  the  whole  front  in  ruins.  The  fire 
was  put  out  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  repair  the  remaining  damage.  At  this  time 
the  high  pulpit  was  lowered,  the  gallery  walled  up,  and 
the  south-western  corner  next  the  pulpit  made  an  organ 
loft.    Services  were  held  during  the  summer  in  the 


Town  House,  and  in  the  fall  the  church  was  rededi- 
cated.  During  1894  Eev.  Martha  Aitken  was  its  min- 
ister. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  the  parish  called  to  its  pulpit 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Guild,  who  preached  about  a  year.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  scholarship  and  character,  rich  in 
human  sympathy  and  deeply  read  in  literature ;  and  his 
short  stay  here  won  for  him  the  devotion  of  all  his 
acquaintance.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Germany;  he  died  in  Boston  6  November  1899. 
He  was  followed  in  1896  by  Eev.  John  Vv.  Barker,  who 
preached  until  the  fall  of  1897,  when  he  removed  lo 
Waterville  in  Maine.  During  1898  and  1899  Eev. 
Charles  Casson  was  minister,  and  Mr.  Barker  returned 
to  preach  during  1900.  The  year  1901  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  candidates. 

Early  in  1902  Eev.  Henry  A.  Westall,  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  graduate  of  Tufts  College  and  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  became  the  twentieth  minister  of 
Pembroke.  His  resignation,  which  terminated  a  pas- 
torate among  us  of  five  years,  took  effect  at  the  close  of 
1906.  A  practical  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  Mr. 
Westall  held  from  the  first  the  respect  and  good-will  or 
his  fellow  townsmen.  He  has  guided  this  ancient 
church  within  sight  of  its  two  hundredth  milestone.  In 
scholarship,  breadth  of  view,  and  true  liberalism,  in 
feeling  for  the  vital  things  of  belief,  and  in  the  sincerity 
and  sympathy  with  which  he  spoke  to  us,  the  Fathers 
of  old  must  have  held  him  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
pulpit  honoured  in  former  times  by  Lewis,  Smith, 
Whitman,  and  Allen. 

Since  Mr.  Westall 's  resignation  the  services  have  been 
conducted  by  students  of  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
During  the  summer  of  1907  Palfrey  Perkins  of  Salem 


fulfilled  the  duties  of  pastor  with  very  great  success. 
Memorable  are  the  vesper  services,  charge  of  which  he 
shared  with  Rev.  Harold  G.  Arnold,  now  minister  of 
Bridgewater.  After  his  return  to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Per- 
kins most  kindly  continued  to  direct  the  supply  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  church,  numbering  its  bicentennial, 
remains  in  his  care. 

These  last  years  have  seen  the  retirement  from  active 
service  of  our  venerable  Sexton,  Henry  Baker.  During 
the  space  of  more  than  half  a  century  his  hand  has 
opened  the  meetinghouse  of  a  Sunday,  wound  the  clock, 
tinkered  the  organ,  and  rung  the  ponderous  bell  in  the 
ceaseless  clanging  of  alarm,  the  full  measured  strokes 
of  the  public  meeting,  or  in  the  slow  and  broken  tolling 
appropriate  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  has  always 
been  the  first  pleasure  of  natives  of  Pembroke  returning 
home  after  long  absence  to  recognize  in  the  church 
doorway  the  familiar  figure  of  Mr.  Baker,  and  to  hear 
from  his  lips  some  old-time  anecdote  by  everyone  else 
long  since  forgotten,  or  it  may  be  a  modern  story  of 
equal  power.  Few  men  have  ever  more  truly  endeared 
themselves  to  a  village  than  did  Henry  Baker,  and  his 
death  was  a  grief  and  loss  as  great  as  his  life  had  been 
a  blessing.  In  closing  for  a  while  this  history,  I  can- 
not do  better  than  acknowledge  the  generous  contribu- 
tions it  owes  to  him.  and  thank  him  for  them. 

Clasp,  Angel  of  the  backward  look 

And  folded  wings  of  ashen  gray 

And  voice  of  echoes  far  away, 
The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book: 
The  weird  palimpsest  old  and  vast 
Wherein  thou  hid'st  the  spectral  past; 
Where,  closely  mingling,  pale  and  glow 


The  characters  of  joy  and  woe; 
The  monographs  of  outlived,  years 
Or  smile-illumed  or  dim  with  tears. 

Green  hills  of  life  that  slope  to  death, 
A  nd  haunts  of  home,  whose  vista 'd  trees 
Shade  off  to  mournful  cypresses 

With  the  white  amaranths  underneath. 
Even  while  I  look,  I  can  but  heed 

The  restless  sands'  incessant  fall, 
Importunate  hours  that  hours  succeed, 
Each  clamorous  with  its  own  sharp  need. 

And  duty  keeping  pace  with  all. 
Shut  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids; 
I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream,  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fears: 
Life  greaiens  in  these  later  years; 
The  century's  aloe  flmvers  today! 
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